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THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


HE Rhode Island School of Design 

celebrated this October its Fiftieth 

Anniversary with impressive com- 
memorative exercises in Memorial Hall, 
with a banquet which brought together 
many former students and friends of the 
school, with an exhibition in the museum 
galleries of the work of former students and 
teachers which opened with a reception to 
invited guests, and with an ‘‘open house’”’ 
program by which groups of people inter- 
ested in the school were able to make, under 
special guidance, a tour of the various stu- 
dios and workrooms. 


The Commemorative Exercises 


On the evening of October 5, 1928, the 
friends of the Rhode Island School of De- 
sign gathered in Memorial Hall to cele- 
brate with commemorative exercises the 
school’s golden anniversary. The Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Gustav Radeke, welcomed the 
assembled guests ‘‘in the name of the brave 
women who with little money and experi- 
ence engaged themselves fifty years ago in 
organizing a new kind of education in 
Rhode Island and in the name of the men 
who shared their ideals and spent money 
and strength in helping them turn their 
ideals into realities.” Thus paying trib- 
ute to the courageous foresight of the small 
group of women who in 1878, with the 
$1,675 surplus from the funds collected for 
the Centennial Exposition, founded Rhode 
Island’s first art school, and to those who 
have perpetuated their hopes, Mrs. Radeke 
went on to say, ‘‘Fifty years is only a be- 
ginning of life, and we hope with your 
help in the years to come we may all share 
more and more in the happiness of beauty 
and the pride in good work which is today, 
as it was fifty years ago, the ideal of the 
Rhode Island School of Design.” 

Dr. W.H. P. Faunce, President of Brown 
University, bringing the greetings of an in- 
stitution over three times as old, spoke of 
fifty years as ‘‘short in the life of an insti- 
tution,’ and said, ‘We are happy in cele- 
brating fifty years, because we are assured 
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that the work goes on into an endless fu- 
ture.” 

Dr. G. Alder Blumer, who has been 
Secretary of the Rhode Island School of 
Design since 1915, taking for his subject, 
“The Past Half Century,” reviewed the 
history of the institution. He emphasized 
“the stalwart purpose that has guided it 
through fifty years—by the influence, in 
even its smallest undertaking, of an original 
plan, a fundamental pattern, made large 
enough in the beginning to encompass all 
futurefortune . . . that thishas been from 
the first a School of Design, and never a 
school of chance.’’ Speaking of the awaken- 
ing of interest in the decorative arts at the 
time of the Centennial Exposition he said, 
“Examining a list of the seventy principal 
art schools now existing in America, in- 
cluding those attached to colleges and uni- 
versities, one is interested to find that 
more than a quarter of them were estab- 
lished in the seventies, that less than half 
a dozen existed before that time, and that 
the rest have arisen within more or less 
recent memory. Of the independent and 
self-contained art schools, which do not 
rely upon the support of universities, there 
are only three in America older than the 
Rhode Island School of Design. It may 
be in point, if somewhat out of place, to add 
that there are only six American art insti- 
tutions, whether attached to the univer- 
sities or independently conducted, which 
have a greater enrollment than this school, 
and that there is no American organiza- 
tion of any persuasion whatever teaching 
the arts with so large a faculty. The Rhode 
Island School of Design, with an enroll- 
ment of 1823 in the Spring of this year, 
numbers 87 in its faculty.” 

“A school,’’ Dr. Blumer said, “like a 
commercial enterprise, must have a legal 
definition, and this school, for convenience 
sake, dates its history from the fifth day of 
April, in 1877, when the women of the 
Centennial Committee, having chosen a 
board of trustees, achieved official incor- 
poration. . . . The School made its tre- 
mendous beginning in October. Charles 
A. Barry was its first headmaster, and its 
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* quarters wereinthe fourth floor of the 
Hoppin Homestead Building, where it was 
to remain, though under steadily increas- 
ing congestion, for exactly fifteen years. 
. ... Crowded beyond any semblance of 
comfort, and with a class enrollment of 
315, the need of new quarters had become 
an oppressive fact. And the need was 
liberally met. Mr. and Mrs. Jesse Met- 
calf presented to the school the Waterman 
Street land upon which the central build- 
ing stands. . . . Construction was com- 
pleted in the fall and the new building was 
dedicated October 24, 1893, with notable 
ceremonies.” 

Dr. Blumer went on to tell of the erec- 
tion in 1896, with funds given by Jesse 
Metcalf, of a large art gallery to adjoin the 
main building, of the purchase of the old 
Central Congregational Church on Benefit 
Street and its conversion into Memorial 
Hall, of the growth of the textile and jew- 
elry departments and their installation in 
the finely equipped building on North 
Main Street, of the Pendleton bequest of 
Colonial furniture and the erection of the 
model Georgian mansion to house it, and 
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of thesplendidnew museum building 
opened to the public in April, 1926. 

“T have spun out this record of progress 
at length because it is, to me, a story essen- 
tially romantic. Romantic, that is to say, 
when we turn back, for a moment, to that 
narrow school room on an upper floor on 
Westminster Street where the heroic spon- 
sors were so gratified to meet the first class 
of 189 students, fifty yearsago. You have 
only to remember that narrow room, and 
the $1,675 which represented the funds of 
the adventure, and then turn to survey 
this array of splendid buildings to appre- 
ciate how far we have come, and how won- 
derful it is that we have come so far.” 

“T am told there are more than 178,000 
square feet of floor space devoted to the 
uses of this school. I am also aware of the 
almost bewildering variety of activities 
within those dimensions—the day classes 
in all of the many departments, the even- 
ing classes, the remarkable Saturday 
classes, the students’ exhibitions, the lec- 
tures, the hundreds trooping to the mu- 
seum, the buzz and hum of that library 
where thousands of books and photographs 
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and pamphlets touch upon every phase of 
art. I can count off on my fingers the 
great departments that have grown up, 
one by one, each with its own history—the 
department of freehand drawing and paint- 
ing, the department of decorative design, 
the departments of sculpture, of architec- 
ture, of interior decoration, of mechanical 
design, of textiles, of jewelry and silver- 
smithing, of normal art. I am aware that 
more than 1,800 students tramp through 
these doors each day. Yet nothing in all 
this impresses me so deeply, or stirs my 
imagination so shrewdly, as the thought 
that it is neither time, nor dollars, nor the 
mass and weight of numbers, but in the 
last view only the human factor that has 
achieved it all.” 

“You cannot write a history, however 
brief, that is not the story of a certain 
number of men and women. You cannot 
spin the most matter-of-fact tale without 
recurring to the proper study of mankind. 
I am bound to see, as I look upon the solid 
brick and the square stone of these build- 
ings, the faces of the individual and differ- 
ent persons whose labors are impressed in 
their substance. Charles Barry, the first 
headmaster; Royal C. Taft, who so decor- 
ated the leadership for many years; Gov- 
ernor Ladd, who coupled with his presi- 
dency a lively sympathy; William Carey 
Poland, able president; Eleazer Bartlett 
Homer, who with Professor Poland knit 
together the interests of the school and 
Brown University so amicably; Huger 
Elliott, that vigorous gentleman; Isaac 
Bates, leader and benefactor, and so 
many more, I cannot survey the School 
of Design today, for example, without see- 
ing behind its windows, whether he be 
visible or not, Mr. L. Earle Rowe, our 
director since 1912. ... Teachers and 
students, directors and benefactors, the 
many willing friends, the people of the 
community—these are the reasons for our 
success, the creditors of our achievements.”’ 

Dr. Blumer called attention to the fact 
that the family names of the founders of 
the school are for the most part still repre- 
sented in the membership. “It is that 
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sort of fidelity, an abiding interest and 
faith passing from parent to child, which 
is our best security for the future.’ He 
mentioned in particular the Metcalf fami- 
ly, ‘‘pre-eminently active in the formation 
and early guidance of the School, a family 
which since has kept intimate contact with 
its progress, and which today remains as 
closely identified as ever with its every 
problem.’’ In closing he paid tribute to 
Mrs. Radeke for her ‘“‘tireless stewardship 
of this school, her unremitting interest in 
its welfare over the entire course of its 
history.” 

Mr. Huger Elliott, who served as direc- 
tor from 1908 to 1912, and who is now Di- 
rector of Educational Work at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, took for his sub- 
ject, ‘‘The Future,’’—the future of art, of 
art education, of the School of Design. 
Mr. Elliott affirmed that truly great art 
was of necessity popular art, that it never 
had to fight its way but was an expression 
of the aspiration and thoughts of the 
people asa whole. ‘‘In the Gothic days,”’ 
he said, ‘‘every tiny town sent towering the 
cathedrals which today are our joy and our 
despair. All the people could not have 
conceived the cathedrals, but every man 
in town was behind the workers.’’ As for 
popular art at the present time, he spoke 
of the skyscraper as the “‘first contribution 
of the Western hemisphere to art.’ He 
denied that a machine age must accept 
ugliness in exchange for speed and conven- 
ience. ‘‘They blame the machine for the 
ugly product, when it is merely the man 
who has failed to keep up with the ma- 
chine. The work of developing a sensi- 
tiveness to ugly vases, jugs and wall papers 
will come through the work in the schools 
of industrial art, . . . The school which 
serves the bodily needs as well as the spirit- 
ual ones is needed and being felt.”” Of the 
School of Design in particular, he said, 
“The future is merely the result of our 
past. Mrs. Radeke is of the past and our 
present, and the future of the School of 
Design will be great, because it rests on the 
foundation of what she has done.” 
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The Alumni Banquet 


About two hundred alumni, together 
with warm friends of the school and guests 
of honor, attended the banquet in the 
ballroom of the Narragansett Hotel on 
Saturday evening, October 6th. Colonel 
H. Anthony Dyer was toastmaster. Good- 
fellowship and jubilation signalized the 
gathering. Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott, Sec- 
retary of the Art Association of Newport, 
was the principal speaker of the evening. 
After words of congratulation, Mrs. Elliott 
spoke briefly in praise of art and artists. 
“While politics and kings are ephemeral,” 
she said, ‘‘art lasts, knitting a nation to- 
gether.’”’ Governor Case and Mayor Dunne 
voiced the congratulations of the state and 
city. Other speakers were Theodore Francis 
Green, Vice-President, and John Taudvin, 
the head of the mechanical department. 
Tribute was paid to several friends of the 
school whose devotion has enriched its 
life, and, as something more permanent 
than a burst of applause to the school’s 
chief of friends, the alumni presented to 
Mrs. Radeke a scroll of appreciation, a 
beautifully illuminated parchment in a 
tooled leather cover. 


The Anniversary Exhibition 


The purpose of the enterprise launched 
by the small group of public-spirited citi- 
zens in 1878 was: 

“The instruction of artisans, in drawing, 
painting, modelling and designing, that 
they may successfully apply the principles 
of art to the requirements of trade and 
manufacture; and 

“The systematic training of students in 
the practice of art in order that they may 
understand its principles, give instruction 
to others or become artists.” 

Therefore it was most appropriate that 
the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Rhode Is- 
land School of Design should be celebrated 
by an exhibition of the work of those who 
had gone out from its portals, which should 
show how completely its initial aims had 
been attained. Thus there was gathered 
from all over the country, from California, 
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from New Orleans, even from abroad, the 
work of former students in the fine and 
applied arts. The exhibition occupied six 
rooms of the museum and included 747 
objects contributed by 180 individuals. The 
clean precision of a milling machine, the 
delicate intricacies of fine jewelry, the ar- 
resting dash of an advertising calendar, or 
the comely utility of a well-designed piece 
of worsted were proof as effective of the 
accomplishment of an educational ideal as 
the many excellent paintings or the pieces 
of distinguished sculpture. 

That the Rhode Island School of Design 
did not turn out “rubber stamp graduates” 
was evident to all who looked around the 
big gallery crowded with paintings, for not 
only was the play of individuality manifest 
but the pattern of various styles and move- 
ments was apparent in the widely differing 
treatments of landscape, still life or por- 
traits. The conservative and radical, the 
cautiously treading and the experimental 
spirit were represented. But sincere loy- 
alty to whatever manner usually reaps the 
fruit of achievement; and an interior sim- 
plified to an abstract pattern of forms and 
color or one warm and vibrant with a 
beautiful reality, a landscape where the 
perception of hurrying wind whips the pig- 
ments in a swirling rhythm or a scene that 
is a quiet searching portrayal of foam- 
lipped waves pulsing on a wet beach, may 
each strike a true if different note. Quite 
naturally it was for the most part the 
younger graduates who essayed the less 
tried manners, who strayed farthest from 
the academic path, many with a tread 
most convincing. 

The water colors made an excellent show- 
ing. Sureness and sensitiveness were out- 
standing qualities of the majority, a sense 
of technical mastery which gave freedom 
and a delicacy of perception which brought 
beauty. The most poetic as well as some 
of the most sincere work in the exhibition 
was found among them. 

Fewer names appeared among the ex- 
hibitors of prints, but among them were 
listed some of the most distinguished grad- 
uates of the Rhode Island School of Design. 
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Etchings, dry points, block prints and 
lithographs were included. In the room 
with the prints were hung drawings in 
pencil, crayon, and pastels. 

A variety of crafts were represented in 
the room devoted to decorative design. 
Batik hangings and lamp shades, hooked 
rugs, a great five-fold wooden screen painted 
in colors in bold floral pattern, designs for 
the tiled floor and the ceiling and murals of 
a church, cartoons for stained glass win- 
dows, decorative water colors, and designs 
for silverware and jewelry covered the 
walls. One large floor case was filled with 
some of the finest china manufactured in 
this country, the exquisite designs for 
which were made by a former student of 
the Rhode Island School of Design; and 
another, with distinctive pottery made 
under the direction of one of the school’s 
earliest graduates. In a low flat case in 
the center of the room was displayed jew- 
elry wrought in silver, gold and enamel. 
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Distributed about the galleries were ex- 
amples of sculpture, in different mediums, 
—marble, bronze, granite, cement, wood, 
ceramic, and plaster. Some of the pieces 
were of great loveliness, some of striking 
power. 

While the exhibit of illustrative and ad- 
vertising art was a very interesting one and 
included work of high quality, in quantity 
it scarcely represented the vast amount of 
good work that has been accomplished by 
men and women who have received their 
initial training at the school. Since such 
work is done to fill an immediate need, it 
usually passes out of the makers’ hands 
and is lost to them save in reproduction. 

The architectural exhibition included 
drawings and plans for the great Court- 
house now building on College Hill, photo- 
graphs of houses erected in California and 
a dozen places nearer home, plans and 
elevations for monuments, the plaster cast 
of a pierced cement screen for the exterior 
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of a house, as well as studies for interior 
decoration. 

The specimens of textile designing were 
largely the work of former students who 
are now connected with the various great 
local textile establishments, although a 
card of ginghams came from Texas as 
samples of the first ginghams made in that 
state, and work in a variety of weaves was 
submitted by a graduate, now a professor 
of weaving in a southern college, as the 
product of his students. Among the fabrics 
in the exhibit were fine laces, braids, blank- 
ets, rayon drapery stuffs and bedspreads, 
plushes in imitation of furs, and samples of 
worsteds designed for men’s overcoating. 

Besides blueprints of mechanical design 
and photographs of machinery, the me- 
chanical department was able to show 
actual machines, cases of tools and hard- 
ware, machine layouts and a radio cabinet 
designed by former students of the school. 

There should be mentioned also, the 
photographs of charming stage-sets for 
poetic plays actually produced in the 
Hampton Theatre, New York City, some 
finely designed chairs, and a very beauti- 
ful stained glass window. Because of the 
exigency of light, the window was installed 
somewhat remotely from the main exhibi- 
tion before the high window at the end of 
the large gallery in the new museum build- 
ing, where its rich blues and sulky reds 
glowed magnificently in the earlier hours 
of the day. 

The exhibition was opened on Sunday 
afternoon, October 7th, with a reception 
to invited guests, and during the three 
weeks that followed attracted an unusual 
number of visitors to the galleries. All 
were impressed by the quantity and quality 
of the exhibits, by the amazing variety 
of accomplishment displayed, and the dif- 
ferent spheres of service and endeavor in 
which the many successful alumni of the 
school weretobefound. Asartists, crafts- 
men, or teachers, their achievements were 
such that any school might be proud to 
have fostered and directed their talents. 
The Fiftieth Anniversary exhibition as a 
proof of accomplishment brought a sense 
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of satisfaction to those who have believed 
in and supported the Rhode Island School 
of Design and a sense of pride to all those 
who claim it as Alma Mater. 


The Conducted Tours 


During the week of October 9th, oppor- 
tunity was given to the public to inspect 
the various departments of the School 
under the guidance of persons intimately 
acquainted with its methods and equip- 
ment. Visitors were invited to assemble 
in the office of the School at certain speci- 
fied hours in the morning and afternoon 
and were taken through the classrooms and 
workshops in groups of ten or fifteen. 
Evening tours were arranged so that the 
night classes might be inspected. Each 
tour took about an hour and a half. In 
all, twenty groups were thus personally 
escorted through the classrooms and over 
two hundred people availed themselves of 
the chance to observe at first hand how 
comprehensive are the courses of instruc- 
tion which the Rhode Island School of De- 
sign offers. 

* * * 

The Committee in charge of the Fiftieth 
Anniversary Celebration was comprised of 
Mr. Theodore Francis Green, Chairman, 
with Mr. Houghton P. Metcalf and Mr. 
Harald W. Ostby as his chief aids. The 
Sub-Committee Chairmen were: Mrs. Gus- 
tav Radeke, Exhibition; Mr. Rudolph E. 
Griffin, Alumni Banquet; Mr. Henry D. 
Sharpe, Invitations; and Mr. Clarence E. 
Sherman, Publicity. M.A.B. 


A PORTRAIT BY BOURDELLE 


If SHE Museum has recently added an 
important piece of modern French 
sculpture in the portrait of Ingres 

by E. A. Bourdelle. The original bronze 
was cast for the Musée d’Ingres at Mont- 
auban; this is the second cast, and was 
made for the personal collection of the 
sculptor. The bust measures thirty-two 
inches high, including the base, and is fin- 
ished with a silvery brownish patina. It 
is signed on the left shoulder: Emile An- 
toine Bourdelle. 
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M. Bourdelle was born at Montauban 
in southern France, in 1861. After early 
instruction in sculpture from his father, 
and in drawing from a pupil of Ingres, he 
was sent to neighboring Toulouse for fur- 
ther training at the Beaux Arts. In 1885 
he went to Paris, where he entered the 
studio of Falguiére, and became acquainted 
with other sculptors—Carpeaux, Dalou 
and, most notably, Rodin. In Rodin’s 
studio he worked, as pupil and collabora- 
tor, for nearly ten years; leaving there, in 
1909, to open a studio for pupils of his 
own. From this centre he has long been 
influencing contemporary French art. The 
number of his works since 1885, in both 
bronze and marble, is large; and it includes 
both monumental and architectural sculp- 
tures for France and individual pieces now 
widely dispersed. Especially during re- 
cent years, has he been becoming well rep- 
resented in this country. 

In characterising his style, it is custom- 
ary to include Bourdelle with the modern- 
ists, and then immediately to qualify this 
by a reference to his interest in primitive 
art and his insistence upon the authority of 
tradition. His style is a very eclectic one. 
He has said that he owed much to Rodin; 
and Rodin’s influence may appear in the 
carefulness of his work, the modeling of his 
surfaces, his realism, and his habit of an- 
alyzing the inner nature of his subject— 
especially at a moment of intensely con- 
centrated action or emotion. He has al- 
ways differed from Rodin, however, in re- 
garding sculpture as essentially the decora- 
tive dependent of architecture, and in his 
method of constructing even small works 
according to strictly architectural rules. To 
Rodin each piece of work seems to have 
been a separate problem, to be worked out 
individualistically between the sculptor 
and his mood. To Bourdelle—we may 
believe, from the freshness and imagina- 
tive quality of his work—each piece has 
also been a distinct problem, but related 
to a traditional series, as well. His in- 
sistence upon the authority of tradition, 
and his interest in various forms of earlier 
art have grown with time, and his later 
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work has therefore become less and less 
Rodinesque. The forms of earlier art in 
which he has shown especial interest are 
the Egyptian, the archaic Greek—for ex- 
ample, the Samian Hera and the sculp- 
tures of Selinus—and the French Gothic. 
He has used, deliberately, the principle of 
simplification found in them—discarding 
details and emphasizing essential elements 
—to express conceptions which are not 
archaic, but modern. He also strives to 
express the essential nature of his subject, 
even to the point of becoming symbolical. 
Both simplification and symbolism are 
found in the works of many other modern 
sculptors, but Bourdelle’s work is distin- 
guished by.a romantic power of stirring 
the imagination which seems to be pecu- 
liarly his own. In actual practice, the 
striving to be symbolically expressive tends 
toward exaggeration—as does also the use 
of simplified forms—from the very effort 
to make sure that the effect desired be 
made clearly evident to the observer; and 
exaggeration, even violence of rhythm, has 
at times been charged to Bourdelle—in 
such worksas ‘‘The Dying Centaur,” “‘Pen- 
elope,” and ‘‘Herakles Drawing His Bow.” 

The portrait of Ingres is not an extreme 
example of Bourdelle’s art, but belongs to 
what may be called its more conservative 
phase. One of the long series of portrait 
heads made by M. Bourdelle from as long 
ago as 1891 to the present time, ‘‘the great 
Ingres,”’ or ‘‘the masterly Ingres,” as it is 
often called, has always been much ad- 
mired. Its solidity and unity are Bour- 
delle’s; but it is suggestive of the influence 
of Rodin in the extreme beauty of model- 
ing of its surfaces as they take the light, 
and in its realistic analysis of the character 
of the subject at a moment of emotional 
tension. This analysis is not carried so 
far, however, that the head becomes mere- 
ly symbolical of the soul of Ingres—as 
seems to be rather true in the case of at 
least one of the three portraits of Bee- 
thoven—but it is also interesting as a 
piece of sheer portraiture of Ingres at some 
definite moment in his life, 
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Like Bourdelle, Jean-Auguste- Domini- 
que Ingres was born at Montauban, in 
1780; received his early art training first 
at home, then in Toulouse; and when about 
eighteen went to enter a Paris studio—in 
his case, that of the painter, David. Even 
when young he had strongly marked fea- 
tures, as we know from the self-portrait 
painted while he was a student in Paris, 
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abled, by winning the Prix de Rome, to go 
to Italy; where he remained eighteen years. 
This was a period of extremely hard work 
and poverty and of repeated disappoint- 
ments; during which he evolved his own 
style, perfected his draughtsmanship, and 
definitely formulated the principles which 
were to govern the rest of his life and make 
the most of it difficult. Very early he 


BRONZE PORTRAIT BUST OF INGRES 
by Emile Antoine Bourdelle 
Museum Appropriation, 1928 


now in the Chantilly Museum—with its 
high cheekbones, noticeably long upper 
lip, strongly curved nose, and heavy hair 
over the low square forehead; and with its 
intensity of gaze and rather unpropitiating 
expression. Already he had the habit of 
working with concentration, and of form- 
ing decided opinions. In 1806 he was en- 


came to believe in ‘‘the fundamental truth 
of a traditional art summed up in essential 
and necessary formulas;” and this opinion 
at once brought him into violent conflict 
with the prevailing school of romanticists 
in 19th century France, and prevented him 
from finding acceptance for his own works. 
In a letter written at Florence in 1822, he 
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said, ‘My work is conceived and executed 
in a spirit quite foreign to that of modern 
days. In fact the greatest defect of my 
achievements in the eyes of my enemies is 
that they do not sufficiently resemble their 
own. Ido not know which of us will prove 
right in the end. We must await the 
tardy but equitable judgment of posterity. 
At all events, I wish it to be known that 
my works recognize no other rule than that 
of the ancients, the great masters who 
flourished in that century of glorious mem- 
ory when Raphael fixed the eternal and in- 
disputable limits of the sublime in art.” 
At another time he said, “I may be ac- 
cused of fanaticism about Raphael and the 
artists of his age, but I shall never be 
modest save before nature and their mas- 
terpieces. Every step of progress in my 
career I owe solely to my constant and pro- 
found study of those lawgivers of art, Their 
successors have taught me nothing but 
what is vicious, and what I have had to 
forget.’’ Declarations such as these were, 
naturally, not conciliating; and when he 
returned to Paris in 1824, and opened a 
studio, he became the recognized leader of 
the classicists against the romanticists, and 
lived in constant turmoil. The very in- 
tensity of individualism with which he de- 
clared himself to be a classicist, however, 
suggests that he was personally very much 
of a romanticist; and it is said both that he 
gave new life and grace to the French 
classicist school, and also was not really 
very popular with its extreme adherents. 
All the while he was making as strict de- 
mands upon himself as upon others, con- 
stantly striving to improve his own work 
in accordance with the principles which he 
held. In 1825 he was enrolled in the In- 
stitute; but it was not until after his final 
return to Paris, in 1841, that he began 
actually to receive recognition and honors. 
Even then, there was no let-up in his work; 
for he continued painting no less earnestly, 
it is said, up to the week before he died, in 
1867. Something of the extent of his ac- 
complished work may be gathered from the 
fact that he bequeathed to the town of 
Montauban, besides much else, more than 
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three thousand drawings and painted 
studies. His life seems to have been very 
free from self-doubt, and unified by his 
earnest devotion to his work. He is said 
to have had extraordinary power for see- 
ing, understanding and reproducing reality; 
and to have been less strong in imagina- 
tion and invention. He was stormy and 
proud, having very strong convictions and 
remarkable power for work; not always 
agreeable, his temper having become rather 
soured by the long struggle, but capable of 
inspiring and maintaining strong personal 
friendships. All of these characteristics 
are reflected in Bourdelle’s portrait— 
which seems to represent Ingres at a time 
when he was growing rather old, but while 
he was still in the thick of the fight. One 
feels that, at least at times, Ingres must 
have looked like this—he who took himself 
and his opinions so seriously, and labored 
so conscientiously and long for the perfec- 
tion in technique which he attained; and 
was worn by discouragement and poverty, 
and exasperated by thoughtless or un- 


NEFRETITI, WIFE OF AKHENATEN 


Egyptian, XVIII Dynasty, c. 1370 B. C. 
Reproduction given by Henry A, Greene, 1928 
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- ‘warranted criticism of both his principles 
and his work—superimposed upon the fact 
that he had not had very great advantages 
in early life to help him to bear these things 
evasively. In the self-portrait in the 
Uffizi Gallery at Florence, painted in 1857, 
the heavy hair has subsided, and we see a 
face smoothed down in greater benevo- 
lence and humor and peace. 

As M. Bourdelle was only a child of six 
at Montauban, when Ingres died, in his 
eighty-eighth year, at Paris, the bronze 
must have been made from some existing 
portrait. It would be interesting if one 
might set the two side by side and compare 
the points of likeness and of difference; for 
the sum of those differences, however slight 
they might be if taken singly, would equal 
the interpretative work of the sculptor. 

C.M.M. 


EDWARD P. WARREN 


T the meeting of the Board of Trus- 
A tees on January 9, 1929, it was 
voted: That the Trustees of the 
Rhode Island School of Design express 
their profound regret at the death of 
Mr. Edward P. Warren, which occurred 
in London on December 29, 1928; and 
their deep indebtedness to him in obtain- 
ing, for a period of many years, fine objects 
for the collection of classical art at the 
School of Design. They bear testimony 
to his cultural attainments and enthusi- 
astic devotion to their interests, and make 
known to his friends in this way their sense 
of a loss which it is difficult to overestimate. 


QUEEN NEFRETITI 


4 \ HERE has recently been presented 
to the museum by Mr. Henry A. 
Greene a reproduction of the painted 

limestone portrait head of Queen N efretiti, 

copied to a nicety from the original in the 

Staatlichen Museen in Berlin. The lime- 

stone head was found during the German 

excavations at Tell el-Amarna and is un- 
doubtedly the work of Thutmis, chief 
sculptor of Akhenaten, the Heretic King, 
who ruled Egypt-in the fourteenth century 
before Christ. It is slightly less than life- 
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size, of an exquisite and flower-like femi- 
ninity portrayed with amazing realism. 
The delicately modelled head is poised on 
the long slender neck like a lotus on its 
stem and supports the great headdress with 
regal ease. 

The lovely Queen was the wife of Akhen- 
aten, who substituted the worship of the 
Aten or Sun’s Disc for that of the old 
orthodox state worship of Amun. The 
King moved his capital from Thebes to the 
region now known as Tell el-Amarna and 
built a new city which he called Akhetaten, 
Horizon of the Disc. The artistic remains 
of the new city show a stylistic change 
from the Theban art of the earlier years of 
the reign, a distinct break with tradition. 
They exhibit a naturalism as novel in 
Egyptian art as the new monotheism was 
in religion. The bust of Nefretiti is the 
most charming relic of the art of this age 
and one of the finest extant examples of 
Egyptian portrait sculpture. 


THE LIBRARY 


Among the acquisitions by gift or pur- 
chase to the Library, from October first to 
January first, are the following books: 

Atwater, Mary M.—Shuttle-craft book 
of American hand-weaving. 1928. 

Beazley, J. D.—Attische Vasenmaler 
des Rotfigurigen Stils. 1925. 

Beckwith, Arthur—Majolica and fay- 
ence. 1877. 

Binns, R. W.—Catalogue of a collection 
of Worcester porcelain. 1882. 

Burton, William—History and descrip- 
tion of English porcelain. 1902. 

Dixon, Mr. and Mrs. Fitz Eugene— 
Heraldic stained glass at Ronaele Manor. 
1927. 

Durenceau, Andre—Inspirations. 1928. 

Eaton, W. P.—Plymouth, 1620. 1928. 

Evans, Arthur—Palace of Minos. 2v. 
1928. 

Groom, Percy—Trees and their life his- 
tories. n.d. 

Guptill, A. S—Drawing with pen and 
ink. 1928. 

Hayden, Arthur—Furniture designs of 
Thomas Chippendale. 1910. 
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Hayden, Arthur—Furniture designs of 
George Hepplewhite. 1910. 

Hayden, Arthur—Furniture designs of 
Thomas Sheraton. 1910. 

Hipkins, A. J——Musical Instruments. 
1888. 

Hobson, R. L.—Chinese art. 1927. 

Hoever, Otto—Encyclopaedia of iron- 
work. 1927. 

Houvet, Et.—Vitraux. 
Chartres. n.d. 

Kidson, J. R., and Kidson, Frank— 
Historical notices of the Leeds old pottery. 
1892. 

Meheut, Mathurin—Etude de la foret. 
De, sel, 

Metropolitan museum of art—Daily life 
of the Greeks and Romans, by Helen 
McClees. 1925. 

Metropolitan museum of art—Craft of 
Athenian pottery, by Gisela M. A. Richter. 
1923. 

Metropolitan museum of art—Jewelry, 
the art of the goldsmith in classical times, 
by Catherine Alexander. 1928. 

Muther, Richard—History of modern 
painting. 4v. 1907. 

Nielsen, Kay, illus —East of the sun and 
west of the moon. n.d. 

Nolhac, Pierre de—J. H. Fragonard. 
1906. 

Nolhac, Pierre de—J. M. Nattier, 1905. 

Pach, Walter—Ananias, or the false 
artist. 1928. 

Rousselet, Louis—India and its native 
princes. 1876. 

Smith, R. C.—Bibliography of museums 
and museum work. 1928. 

Solon, M. L.—Art of the old English 
potter. 1906. 

Solon, M. L.—History and description 
of the old French faience. 1903. 

Sonall, Tunstall, and Woodbridge, 
Christopher—Houses of the Wren and 
early Georgian periods. 1928. 

Sonn, Albert H.—Early American 
wrought iron. 3v. 1928, 

Sprague, Curtiss—How to make lino- 
leum blocks. c. 1928. 

Van Marle, Raimond—Development of 
the Italian schools of painting. v.10. 1928. 


Cathedrale de 
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Ward, Humphrey, and Roberts, W.— 
Romney. 2v. 

Westman, Habbakuk O.—The spoon. 
1845. 

Willie, Bertie—Sheffield plate. n.d. 

Zeitlin, Ida—Skaski, tales and legends 
of old Russia. Illustrated by Theodore 
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Honorary Members 

Governing Members for Life who pay at one time 
$100.00 

Annual Governing Members who pay annual dues 
of $10.00 

Annual Members who pay annual dues of $3.00 


HOURS OF OPENING. The galleries 
are open to the public on every day 
of the year, with the exception of Thanks- 
giving Day, Christmas Day, and the 
Fourth of July. From 10 a.m.to 5P.M. 
week days and from 2 to 5 Pp. M. Sundays. 
The Pendleton Collection is open from 
2 to 5 P.M. daily. 

Twenty-five cents admission to the 
museum is charged on Mondays, Wednes- 
days and Fridays and the museum is free 
on Tuesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays, and 
Sundays. 


COPYING 


Permission to copy or photograph in 
the galleries. of the museum may be 
obtained in the office. Such permits will 
not be issued for Sundays or legal holidays. 


